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SUSA WHITE’S COSSET. 

Early in the spring of 1774, a farmer, living in 
the eastern section of the town of Windham. car- 
ried into his house, one cold, stormy morning, a 
young lamb whose dam had perished in the storm. 
The poor little thing was chilled and almost dead. 
He laid it on the kitchen hearth, and his wife wrap- 
ped it cagefully in a warm flannel blanket. When 
it gave signs of life, she put into its mouth some 
warm milk, and rubbed it tenderly, until it licked 
her hands, and bleated in answer to her caresses. 

“What can I do with it?” she asked her hus- 
band, when he came to dinner. ‘‘’Tis a nice 
lamb, as white as snow; but with the prospect just 
now before us, I sha’n’t have much time to raise 
cossets; for when the ‘Sons of Liberty’ are called 
to the field the women will have to raise the 
bread.” ‘ 

“That’s a sartin fact, Amy,” replied her husband, 
“gnd the time is at hand! I couldn't bear to leave 
the little critter to die, though. I'll tell you what 
ve will do with it, wife! There’s the minister’s 

little gal, who comes out here sometimes, and who 

gems to have a great liking for pets; we'll jest 
keep it a few days till it gits strong and lively, 
ad then carry it to her. She'll like it, I know.” 

Farmer Carey was not at all mistaken in this 

conjecture. The bright eyes of Susa White were 





brighter than ever the morning when the new pet 
was carried to the parsonage. Its coat, she de- | 
dared, was softer than silk and whiter than snow! 
She would take the very best care of it, and keep 
ituntil it was an olf sheep. Her father, who was 
consulted about a name, advised her to give the 
mb no fancy name, but to call it Nebuchadnez- 
ur, because some day it would have to eat grass 
like the old King of Babylon. Susa thought it 
nther a hard name, but said that Nebby or Neb 
vould do very well. 

Neb grew famously, and soon became as great 
a pet, almost, in the village as her mistress. 
§usa White’s lamb was privileged to go anywhere 
be pleased, nibbling either grass or flowers, as best 
suited his taste. 

That was one of the pleasantest springs of Susa 








White’s life, though a season of sore perplexity 
mi darkness to the older and wiser in heart. ; 
From North to South there was a fluttering of| 
wings for freedom. Act after act of oppression 
ud roused the incipient nation to a trial of its| 
strength. The American army was not then or- 
ganized, but association was the order of the day, 
ind the watchword of all was ‘‘Liberty.” Enough 
tad been heard of the absolute power of Parlia- 
ment; the colonies were no longer afraid to stand 
w boldly and declare, ‘‘The People have rights, 
ind only Heaven is supreme!” Such was every- 
vhere the state of feeling when the infamous act. 
for closing the port of Boston reached that patri- | 
teity. The king had declared his determination 
to starve his subjects into unreserved submission. 





It was the 10th of May when the Port Act was 
reeived, and tidings of it were wafted speedily as 
possible from town to town, and from colony to 
colony. Sections traversed by stage-coaches were 
fvored at that era, for the coaches had always the 
litest news from the seat of disaffection, and news 
vis what the people of all ages and ranks waited 
tad expected with the greatest anxiety. 

Long before the hour for the weekly stage, 
‘group of men might have been seen collecting 
“ound the old Stanniford Tavern, in Windham, 
tscoursing on the one subject of common interest 
all. From the court-house and from the coun- 
‘er, ftom the workshop and from the plow, they 
ime, eager to catch the first sound of the driver’s 
ort, and to hear the rattling of the heavy wheels 
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DICK HARRINGTON’S THEFT. 


and the ladies’ entrance in a moment side by side. 
While the driver, with one hand, was guiding his 
team through their well-known figure, with the 
other he scattered a handful of papers amidst the 
by-standers; copies of the Boston Port-bill, edged 
with black in token of mourning; also an appeal 
from the citizens of Boston, asking counsel and 
aid of the sister colonies in their time of trial. 
Sad news this from ‘‘good old Boston”—for Bos- 
ton, then as now, was the pride of New England. 

Before the coach was started again on its way to 
Hartford the bills were posted all over the village ; 
one on the great elm before the tavern door—the 
same tree on which the jolly little Bacchus sat for 
so many long years astride his turn; a second to 
another large elm farther to the north; a third to 
the whipping-post, which stood on the meeting- 
house corner; and the fourth to the court-house 
door. Before night they were sent to the most 
remote sections of the town, and all true Wind- 
hamites pledged themselves not only to make 
common cause with the suffering colony, but to 
wage perpetual warfare against tyranny. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and Parson 
White—who, like most of the New England clergy 
of his time, was a flaming patriot—carried the 
subject with him into the pulpit, and made a most 
earnest appeal for their brave, suffering brethren. 
He recounted all they had done and all they had 
suffered since that first odious Revenue Act had 
spread consternation and alarm throughout all the 





“own the eastern hill. Women with children in 
“arms stood at the doors to look out at the 








ich it as it passed. 


y. He's got news—no mistake about it !” 
lowing his horn most vigorously, the driver 


land; he spoke with enthusiasm of their resistance 
of the Stamp Act, and of the course they had pur- 


our-horse vehicle, and prisoners in the gloomy sued in regard to the ¢ea question, for which they 
ld jail gazed through their grated windows to| were now suffering the vengeance of the British 


Parliament, and being branded as “‘the chief of 


“There she comes!” exclaimed half a dozen | rebels.” _ In conclusion, he exhorted them, as men 
"ees at once from the tavern stoop. ‘I hear her | who loved their fellow-men, to concert some meas- 
the top of Zion’s Hill! Smith toots loudly to-| ure for carrying what aid they were able, to the 


beleaguered city. 
There was no lack of attention on the part of the 


ne dashing down the dusty road, his-fine horses | parson’s audience that day, no nightmare of elec- 


“ely touching the ground over which they 
sed. Beautifully they described their circle in 
‘ut of the stage-house, bringing the coach-door 


tion hung on his words; it was a rousing call to 


beer such as the heart of man both loves and 


approves in things temporal and spiritual. The 





‘night, but Susa fancied they were thinking she 


voice of humanity also, asking the sacrifice of her 
pet lamb. 

A town-meeting was called immediately to de- 
liberate on what was to be done, and how soon. 
The Port-bill was to take effect the 1st of June, 
and then from many hundred of the poorer citizens 
would arise a daily cry for food, for the hands of 
industry were most effectually bound. There was 
a grand rally from every quarter of the town on 
the day appointed for the meeting. The old 
meeting-house was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
and there was no lack of zeal or enthusiasm. A 
number of young men expressed their determina- 
tion to offer their services to the blockaded city in 
case of outbreak, and to do it in person. These 
would bear whatever contribution their fellow 
town’s-people had to offer. The galleries were 
full of women ard children eager to hear and see 
all that was done, and some of the former of these 
had a widow’s mite to add to the offering. 

‘Sally Lincoln says her brother is going to vol- 
unteer,” whispered Susa White to her older sister. 
“I should hate to have our Dyer, shouldn't — 
you?” 

“No indeed,” was the speedy response; ‘‘I 
should be ashamed of him if he wouldn't, if there 
was any need of him. I'll teach him to fire a gun 
myself, if nobody else will !” 

‘But he may be killed, you know,” said Susa, 
shudderingly, “‘like those young men father told 
us about last evening at Grey’s rope-walk.” 

‘‘Well, that’s a patriot’s privilege, Susa. There’s 
no use in holding back the purchase money when 
once the field is to be bought. I only wish I were 
aman myself, to help drive every British officer 
out of Boston !” 

**O dear! every body is braver and more gen- 
erous than I,” thought Susa, bending down her 
head thoughtfully. ‘‘There’s the poor Widow Lin- 
coln, whose oldest son has offered to go, has just 
given a sheep. Maybe she brought it up by hand, 
and likes it as much as I like Nebby. Then she is 
a poor woman with ever so many little children to 
take care of. I saw her wipe her eyes just now; 
but then I think it was because Nathan is going 
away, and not the sheep.” 


The galleries were beginning to be cleared, but 
Susa White lingered; for she had not yet learned 
the full amount of the contribution. It was not 
long, however, before Mr. Solomon Huntington, 
who was moderator, gave notice that two hundred 
and fifty-seven sheep and lambs were then on the 
paper ready for delivery. The young man who 
had volunteered to drive them would be ready to 
start the next day at noon. If there was no more 
business before the meeting they would adjourn. 

Then Susa went down and stationed herself a 
little way from the front door to wait for her father. 
Nebby was not there; she had taken the precau- 
tion to shut him up in the stable before leaving 
home, lest his fat body should excite further re- 
mark. Her father came out at last, talking with 
one of his neighbors. She went and put her 
hands in his softly, and looked up in his face to 
attract attention. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Susa? what do you want?” 
he asked, in a careless way. 

‘To give Nebby to the patriots,” she said, burst- 
ing into tears. 

Mr. White stood regarding his little daughter 
for a moment without uttering a word. His,com- 
panion turned away to wipe a tear from his eye. 

Every body in town knew the child’s fondness 
for her pet. 

“So you wish to send Neb to the hungry chil- 
dren of Boston, do you?” her father inquired at 
last. ‘‘I am glad you are willing to make a sagri- 
fice for the good of others, my daughter! ‘The 
liberal soul shall be made fat.’” 

t “I want you to speak to Deacon Carey about 
it,” she said, ‘‘for he may think it strange.” And 
again the child’s feelings were too much for her. 

‘‘A cause that has not only the widow’s ‘mite’ 
but the infant's sacrifice will be prospered of the 
Lord, sir, and no mistake,” said Colonel Dyer. 
‘‘Let the women and children work with us, malt 
the barley, and dry the sage, leaving alone the 
tea and the coffee and the foreign gew-gaws, and 
the Old Country will come to her senses by-and- 
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weakest intellect in the house could comprehend 
the subject and its requirements; and before the 
discourse was ended, many were calculating what 
they could spare from their own immediate neces- 
sities. Poor little Susa White, as she turned her 
eyes for a moment from her father’s high pulpit 
toward the door, and caught sight of Neb standing 
with his front feet on the sill, chewing his cud, and 
looking so sleek and handsome, felt for the first 
time the appeal directed to herself. Her bright 
eyes quickly filled with tears. ‘‘Poor Nebby!” 
she thought, sorrowfully, ‘‘I cannot give him up. 
He would. not make a mouthful for so many, if I 
did. He’s all the pet I’ve got, and I promised 
good Deacon Carey to keep him until he was a 
great sheep.” This last reflection was a momen- 
tary soother. 

As soon as the blessing was pronounced she 
hastened to the door, feeling very sorry that Neb 
should have been foolish enough to show himself 
there that afternoon. ‘Everybody will be saying 
now, ‘There’s one of the minister’s little gals has 
got a nice fat cosset which she can spare as well as 
not!’ I know they will—and well they may, too; 
but then, I can’t give him up. Poor Nebby !” 

Nebby, wholly unconscious of what was passing 
in the mind of his youthful mistress, frisked 
around her as usual, licked her ungloved hands, 
and testifying his joy in the best way he could at 
her release. ' 

‘‘He’s grown famously,” said old Mr. Tinker. 
**He’d make a fine roaster !” 

“I guess he won't,” said Susa, in an under tone, 
bending over as if to pet the lamb, but in reality 
to hide her tears. ‘Savage old man, isn’t he, 
Neb?” 

No one could speak to the lamb or pet him that 




















ought to lay him on the-altar of her country and 
humanity, when such a thought never entered the 
mind of a single one of. her father’s. parishioners. 
On the contrary, they would, one and all, have 
protested against so great a sacrifice on the part of 
their little favorite. It was the voice of her own 











by!” Then, while the minister went back to add 


conscience speaking to little Susa WVhite, and the ' the last gift to the roll, he laid his hand caressing~ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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ly on Susa’s head, and said, ‘*You have a brave, , they came in, but the father, more slow to sus- influence of his father’s piety seconded his in-! ‘What put that into your head, I'd like to conta 
erncvons heart, my dear little girl !” | pect any thing serious, demanded, with the bold- —— oe Pe acamge J y mgs of the Ae 2 sd ” ‘ temp! 
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soon lost sight of amidst the thick trees. | man, your son, (motioning to Dick,) andI have a| truth — him to cherish, devoutly longed | find the way, I’d like to get there.” and tl 
. | a wae was ant in Susa’s presence about/ warrant in Her Majesty’s name, to search for = — — — Hol papa might take = P hime — said Mrs. James ;” and turnin to th 
er offering that night; but at the breakfast-table | : is abode in his heart. It is said that he wo ercely on the child, ‘‘Do you think it’s a door ' 
next neues her father told her that Mr. Tinker | len property.” , often lean over the sleeping child, Kissin his | for the like of you? Sects, if you do, = lous V 
had been over to offer to send one of his sheep in “Search, then,” replied the good man, adding,| breast, as ‘a temple in which the Holy Spirit mistaken, I can tell you. Try to get there, in- “D 
the place of hers. It was the same old man who | almost in the words of the sons of Jacob to the| designed to prepare His dwelling.” deed! I think you may try! Now just do you Ter 
= ge to — prog § Nobby on Bey ~~ on | Egyptian steward, “‘and with whomsoever of us go a << eo peas, ag don’t let me hear you - g 
churco, and whom she had suspected of sinister) the property is found let him be your bondman ;” oS aan + 
t ’ y ; . . 
lead old man!” she exclaimed, with a quiver- but when he glanced ‘at Dick, and saw his mani- Pe om se om ne a aps pe — — - : 
ing lip; ‘I am ashamed, because I thought so fest confusion, and when the men asked him if SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. and the great hope that had been as a sunny and ¥ 
hard of him.” Then she frankly confessed what |the boy had not brought home money, and named — for a little while, suddenly faded out of blers « 
—- nape oy ee a an article in his possession as having been ob- Where is my Receipt? Roe the & heart. still th M : 
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to go out to work, and she knew he could not af-|™isgive him. He knew that Dick had brought ay phys 1 Prateotong month and year to which | +1,.¢ God could read her every thought and wish. landlo 
ford it. She had given the lamb, and she would | home an unusual sum of money, but he had told No other receipt is given. that His eye of love was always watching over troubl 
not take it back; for when Susa had fully made | him it was the savings he had made from his home Sakis ee. ~ | her; if she had, she would not have fallen asleep pected 
up het mind tere was no shrinking fom is ect | remittances, and that he had fine lk ecrtin masala Se tin Sere toe 
were every one as staunch patriots as their father. his trunk, but he said it was given him by a lady, Cheerful the little work-girl sat, sky as then with such a hungry falling for love 
Every member of the family, except little black | @ friend of the parish school, whom he had done While the dark shadows of ihe night and kindness. Afr 
Kate, approved the child’s sacrifice. She stamped, | some service, and the whole heart of the good heir gloom around her threw. She was alone, as she had often been on Sab. father 
pre and = ony 4° om tow frock farmer revolted at the idea that the son whom he A Mite light alone was bers, bath days ; no Fig chs loving fingers fashioned “He 
Tae modeen fatale, when sha head that Nek her | ad taken such pains to bring up to habite of in. “stance thankful,” Mire. James told her, “to'bare me i 
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— e e shining steel, 1 ec “Ve 
enuff sheep, too, to be eaten. They wanted Neb | Who knew too well where the scarf was, and had py rt hy A who wore them to gossiping neighbors. for you 
ther own self!” . never felt satisfied about it since the boy came sasiadineel a So the little girl staid quietly at home, alone Very 
ut though Kate’s demonstration sorely affected | home, took it out without saying a word. ‘Ser tach wan Gauty Gao as I said before, except that ‘‘Watch,” the house. ter He 
te cient a voice mas heard pleading for] Thai,” aid the man who accompanied the) "ieee ta ™ re gat pl Meer thn SS FS 
“Never mind about it, Sues,” said her brother officer, and who was a merchant in the town Ah, ls not iifea Uttle Nght her hand, and wagged his tail, as much as > “He 
Dyer. “I'll catch a rabbit for you this fall, when where Dick went to school, and he took it from and ahonhd nat wo bate Gat dues Gh ‘Don't fret, here is one friend for you.” : well by 
I go Seating, 08 a grey squirrel too. We can| Mrs. Harrington's hand, looking all the while A solemn lesson learn? And the great Friend above all others, whom All the 
eep them in the house all winter, and feed them | very hard at the boy. While yet our little candle shines Margery did not know, looked down upon the thee sh 
on walnuts. Molly has promised to learn me how| «you remember being i Be ail our powers employed; lonely child, and saw how desolate her y “Ver 
ha } : g in my shop less than a And while we strive to do our tasks + young 
fourteen; then if the British dont lok out, | rtnight since when I was out,” said he to Dick. eer camo, tetle Shand ber in te Sevtstoealt pies epost ties 
shall be after them. I ain’ta coward, Susa. Hur- Dick hung his head, and said nothing. Forget what Christ hath —” door-step, or in the meadow, or looking ont at will. E 
= ~ one & he mind a ae ~ send ‘‘There were several lads with you, some of Be Gioriohs ntagenal await tenzy Bacon, | Bight from her little window at the shining stars, honest | 
the Boston folks a dozen of ’em if I only had ’em, | your size and some bigger, and amongst you and , here came a time when a dreadful fever took He lik 
be pete bell came driving in their the boy that tended my counter, the till was MARGERY sotiy sale, ant be etal touch wae taba <a Mar pa 
. ’ ar- 
— and the volunteers were ready for the long mec : = in sent A ee o afer aes The bells of the village church had been ring-| 8¢TY; for whom no one cared on earth, but who Bust 
march. Two hundred and fifty-eight sheep—a no-| you helped yourselves to what you li ed besides.” | ing sweet and clear, and the sound was borne on | W48 just as precious in God’s sight as those whose said to 
ble offering from one small country town! Susa|} Dick answered not a word. the summer air miles away, making solemn mu- | 8™Ves were wet with many tears. “He 
big 's = was so conspicuous amidst the flock,| «<J>ye Jost a matter of twenty pounds,” (turning| sic, which was very pleasant to a little lonely The bright spirits whom we cannot see, though hwen tl 
ors mite coat had een carefully mated ia |ig Farmer Harvington.) “"Sory your boy is in| Ht oak erg he hey YB 
a a ime, ne wooden troug : 
beside the well, and a garland of green leaves on the scrape, sir, but I’m not rich, and I must have _ ausheee or betting, ait ae tee eae was sitting by the child. at ‘he lak; od ‘thigking sift yor 
fastened arouud his neck. my own. I’ve discharged my shop-boy, and he’s| wishful glance towed the bright sky, sat Mar-|S8he asked for water, took it to her. ‘Isn't it Then 
—— is = ae Se old oe eee — confessed, and brought out four of the rogues,| gery. Sopa —— ed Fan - a one; “I and ad 
up their victims, usa,” said her brother. “ d thi tl ’ ’ ° ‘ Margery who? ‘That was all,—she had shall get to heaven, after all,—they’ve come to present 
mee tata sap teers letting a Christian sheep i a a aa aan pein Saeed aes other ae she said, when te i apastioned pred nes _ wir et a ee a and = . om 
. alli Mi ’ her. a smile on her lips, and a light in her eyes’ that “Mo: 
But Parson White found no fault with the gar- | see.” Farmer James had found h ; : made her face gloriously fair, the soul of little himself 
land; he thought only of the altar on which the| The officer laid his hand on Dick's shoulder,| on a snowdrift by "hd wesdelde. Gio wan be Margery was borne up to the beautiful land, and 4 costly 
bay reg hand gay A FOE eT ey eS and said, “I think, my lad, you'll have to go| ly wrapped and sheltered from the storm. Sev- Ge sonar of = — wwe her, ——_ she Pron 
’ , 4 w ; ” eral changes of clothing, a sum of money, a pa-|COUC never be sad or lonely any more -—Hours 
th tern, bill : - along with me,” and the poor mother, who had Be a OSS y, & p ‘ 
pA seeuter of the Pose eeltacgeth amon me thrown herself into a chair, and covered her face ove = She ee ae Pg wot vera oy +o are 
it—the first volunteers for freedom. Susa White with her hands, broke out sobbing, ‘‘O, Richard,| wife, who hoped some ne Pg 52 ae cod THE BARBER’S GHOST. “Her 
ow Praag —_ — a ager’ = Oe 9 how could you!” while Madge, Dick's little sis-| who at first built many air-castles, which had for| A gentleman travelling in one of the Eastern beet 
Lin wo yoy rene -f Fas aes my he ory —_ ter, cried for sympathy, as if her heart would| their foundation the coming of Margery’s rich States, some years ago, called at a tavern and kas 
bye” ne won Ang g y a chee g00d-| 1 eak, not kn owing what the matter was: + age ws ome mee gave ~ bac = pad yw. requested entertainment for the night. The land- the Que 
‘ pos Geek P ee or the child’s clothing was fine and soft, and the} lord informed him that it was out of hi to s 
Ph parca ony er ws omen a ge a 1 psa — poarge aggro — lace upon the little dresses was worth more than cobuutenblaee him, as his Sos ons already full * eit ‘ 
it ; citizens indham for) a at you know abou 1s. will go Lard} her best Sunday gown. H isted, hi lf and h lread oan 
— pd - and sy — 0a . Theirs was the} with you if you don’t.” But as pss hor % and these unknown per- exbbusted per Foyle ppringaa ted imself, 
carte dnation from Connectiut—the earliest] "ie all Dick suid nothing. Te seemed to-| sons gave no sigh she grew weary of her charge, | After much slctation the landlord comet I ,4, 
Mr. Banesoft has made honorable mention of| tally overcome, and unable to utter a word. an ne Segre indifference gave way to actual|/to his stopping, provided he would sleep in 4 to bien 
this fact in his “History of the American Revolu-| ‘*You'll be able to bail him, maybe,” said the ittl pgp pane a edna eng i ge wae “Her 
aw 34 h 7 . , y . Poor little Margery! What had she done, and/time, in consequence of the belief that it was a 
Sone f ut = f e — names have nowhere | officer, ‘‘but meantime we'll have to take him| why was she so unlike the happy children whom | haunted by the ghost of a barber who was re- Pin 
traditi n of Su , Whi er to the public the above | giong. It’s the orders.” she sometimes met? She often wondered, as she | ported to have been murdered there some years “We 
ee That was a sad day in the hitherto happy house| ‘id that Sunday afternoon, sitting in the sun-| before. : father, 
ee of the Harrington family. er poner 4 nan ba oe was, and| ‘Very well,” said the man; ‘I am not afraid Then ‘¢t 
se 4 ” 
DICK HARRINGTON’S THEFT. The merchant and the policeman carried Dick pe T bows” ate taid. UT wish I know which 5 | ee refreshed himself, he inquired of ag 
Dick Harrington was an English lad, the son | ®¥Y> grew on ee —s aher him, = -" — = Bac aeney to go with me, | the landlord how and in what manner _— pointed 
a» Deshooh ind crying. e farmer would not leave his unhappy | for 1 am so tired of living here !” he was to occupy was haunted. The landlor 
of a humble Derbyshire farmer At the age of cali ten fei ienalt: neta PP Little children who, with folded hands, say| replied that shortly after they retired to rest, a0 denly sp 
eleven he was sent about twelve miles from home | 9°Y *™ * ’ , ps, the story) oo. «Now I lay me down to sleep,” who are pn ra eaten a Lessa ackin in a trembling delighte 
to a parish school, to qualify himself for some of his crime. He attended him to the place where | }aid to rest by loving hands, with your mothers’ | and prolonged accent : . . mg 8 lit 
useful business, by which he might rise in the | ‘tbe trial was had, and by pleading hard with the| good-night kisses on your lips—little happy-chil-| ‘Do you want to be shaved ?” sir pk 
world. For a while Dick showed the effects of officers of the law, and paying a large fine, suc- er cige ed — ih a wao —_ wouderingly Rinne replied the man, ‘if he comes he may are oe 
anil . ceeded in rescuing him from the full Ity of | Of his child, whose ile was so unlike your own: | shave me.” 
the good master’s training, and improved so much chef 8 alata eee ties Margery had been taken once, by a kind neigh-| He then requested to be shown to the apart — 
in manners and scholarship that his rustic parents od | bor, with her children, to the village Sunday! ment, in going to which he was conducted through Jtenr, 
felt flattered by his progress, and often congrat- Dick did not prove to be so much to blame as| school. There she heard, for the first time, of a|» large room where were seated a great number wise m: 
ulated one another on the promise which the boy he seemed at first. Bad boys into whose company beautiful place called heaven, the home of God| of persons at a gaming table. Feeling a curios- pare . 
gave of mastering a good position in life, and be- | "Y he had fallen had prevailed on him to share| #04 His angels. The good old minister was talk-| ity, which almost every one possesses afier bav- oe Aa 
wing 0 credit to bimecif and hie frieads the stolen property, and he had imbibed enough| ™8 of Jesus, of the little ones whom He had blest |ing heard ghost stories, he carefully searche the gokc 
foming . ite - : while on earth, whom He still loved in heaven,| every corner of the room, but could fliscover th 
At the end of about a year, however, when of their wicked notions of manliness to harden! where, after death, good children would go to be| nothing but the usual furniture of the apartment. le wor 
Dick came home to spend his third vacation, a| bis heart to falsehood when it came to the dis-| shining angels in the sky. He then lay down, and in a few minutes imagine 
change was observed in him. His ambition | posing of his dishonest acquisitions, and account-| | Margery went home like one in a happy dream. | he heard a voice saying: 
emed to take a more irregular turn, and his ex-| 19g for them to his parents. It was well for him. She scarcely heard the scolding words that Mrs.| ‘Do you want to be shaved ?” A cor 
— : eae a , “aS | James poured out like a torrent. She should not} He arose from his bed, and searched every the foll: 
hibitions of boyish spirit roughened into a semi-| that he looked upon his crime as a great one, It | “ld di i 
. y a & ‘ J | always have to be ‘scolded and beaten. She! part of the room, but could discover nothing. orm 
rowdyism that made his honest former playfellows | ¥*% well for him that his father and mother were! should not always be tired and lonely. There Fe again went to bed, but no sooner had he be- 
look askance at him. His parents noticed, too, judicious to represent to him the enormity of sin was some One who would love her, if she only | gun to compose himself to sleep than the question Ee 01 
with regret, that he had lost his frank and artless in any shape. It was well for him that he was, could reach Him; there was a beautiful home, if| was repeated. He again rose, and went 10 r in tan 
ways, and that his eye did not meet theirs with detected just where he was. Dick never after-| *he only knew the way there, : window, from which quarter the sound 4 ment rc 
pon confidence, as it used to. He talked more | ¥#"4s fell into bad ways. He studied faithfully, | hearts dtemed preorders sles ret pre pte 0 ee ie heard the sound served | 
about the «fellows and less about the books, | *ept out of evil company, and grew up to be a) comfort in them as she stant ‘aga Cay extende distinetly A mar ee wis from. with ~ the 
and once in a while he let an expression slip that good and learned man. T.B. | day by day, or tended the fretful child, whose out, he opened the window, when the ee “we ty) 
a hip f that of hi —— motber had so little pity for her desolation. | mes repeated full in his ear, which startled » had 
betrayed a different tutorship from that of his : P 0 Mone 
; : . | , One morning when the busy dame seemed to be | not a little. Upon a minute examination, pe y- 
mother. Dick had evidently got into bad com- BEGINNING EARLY. _ in an unwonted mood, more gentle than she re-! ever, he observed that the limb of large = T 
pany. It is related of Origen that he was indebted to membered to have seen her, ery took cour-' tree which stood under the window, projected . clothes, 
One day, shortly after his return from school, | his father, Leonides, for his profound knowledge age, and ventured to ask info; on on the sub- near to the house that every breath of wine, aan 
the family were surprised, soon after dinner, by | of Scripture, and for the early direction of his ject that had occupied so many of her thoughts. ‘a lively imagination, made a noise resembling hes 
Go en ft mane tl f thoughts to Christian truth. He was required to, ‘‘If you please, ma’am, how far is it to heaven?” | interrogation : di = 
© entrance of two strange gentlemen, one of commit a portion of Scripture to memory every _ The astonished woman dropped her iron, put-| ‘Do you want to be shaved?” hen 
whom wore the uniform of a police officer. The | day, his father on ge to him its meaning. ting in danger thereby her good man’s Sunday Having satisfied himself that the ghost ¥° tion, he 
mother noticed that Dick turned very white when! The boy took great delight in his task, and the linen. nothing more than the limb of the tree coming 
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contact with the house, he went to bed, and at-| 
tempted to get asleep, but was annoyed by peals 
of laughter or volleys of oaths and curses from 

e room where the gamblers were assembled, 
snd concluded to turn the ghost story to his own 
sdvantage ; he took a sheet from the bed, wrapped 
¢around him, took the wash*basin in his hand, | 
and throwing towel over his shoulders, he went 
to the room of the gamblers, and throwing the 
door wide open, stalked in, and said in a tremu- 
Jous voice : 

“Do you want to be shaved ?” 

Terrified at the sudden appearance of the ghost, 
the gamblers were thrown into the greatest con- 
fusion, and tumbled pell mell over each other, 
and down stairs in their attempts to escape. 

Our ghost beat a hurried retreat to his room, 
sad was troubled no more that night with gam- 
blers or mysterious noises. 

In the morning he found the utmost excitement 
nd alarm prevailing in the house on account of 
the appearance of the ghost, and in answer to the 
andlord’s inquiry, replied that the ghost had not 
troubled him, and departed without being sus- 


him a home where he could go to school, learn to! 
work and be well cared for, and intended also to 
take with him the two younger brothers. He was 
advised, however, to leave them a year longer, 
where they are, as they would be better off t 
they could be by, any arrangement he would be 
likely to make. So he consented, but intends, 
when the year has ended, to have them with him, 
and to see that they go to school and learn a trade. 
Thus, at nineteen, this boy, who less than two 

ears was an orphan in the Westboro’ school, 

as by his own efforts saved at least $200, and is 
making provision for the education and training 
of his younge® brothers. This case needs no 
garnishing. It speaks for itself. 


A great many boys who never happened to be 


sent to the Reform School, have not done as well 
as this Westboro’ boy. 





THE WAY YOU ALWAYS STOPPED. 


A Vermont paper tells a good story of an in- 
nocent old lady, who never before had ‘“‘rid on a 





pected, after quietly eating his breakfast. 
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THE QUAKER’S GIFT. 


A friend writes that when he was a youth his | 
{ther said to him one day,— 

“Henry, can you make up your mind to live at | 
home and be a farmer?” 

“J would rather be a tanner than a farmer,” re- 
plied Henry. : 

“Very well,” responded his father, who was! 
villing to let Henry follow his own tastes, as he 
was now seventeen years old. 

“Very well, my son, I will try and find a place 
for you.” 

Very shortly after, a place was found for Mas- 
ter Henry with a good Quaker. When the youth 
presented himself to the tannery, the honest etait 
ker said,— y | 

“Henry, if thee will be a good boy, I will do 
well by thee; if not, I will sendthee home again. | 
All the bargain that I will make by thee is, that 
thee shall do as well by me, as I do by thee.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Henry, ‘‘I will try what 
Ican do.” 

Henry now went to work with a hearty good 
will. He worked hard, read his Bible, was steady, 
honest and good natured. The Quaker liked him. 
He liked the Quaker. Hence the Quaker was 
satisfied. Henry was happy, and the years of his 
apprenticeship passed pleasantly away. 

Fast before Henry became of age, 
said to him,— 

“Henry, 1 think of making thee a nice present 
hwen thy time is out.” 

Henry smiled pleasantly at this scrap of news, 
and said, ‘I shall be —_ happy to receive any 
gift you may please to make me, sir.” 

Then the Quaker looked knowingly at Henry, 
and added, “I cannot tell thee now what the 
present is to be, but it shall be worth more than 
a hundred pounds to thee !” . 

“More than a hundred pounds!” said Henry to 
himself, his eyes sparkling at the thought of such 
acostly gift. ‘What can it be?” 

That was the puzzling question which buzzed 
about like a bee in Henry’s brain, from that time 
until the day before he was of age. On that day 
the Quaker said to him,— 

“Henry, thy time is out to-morrow; I will take 
thee and thy present home to-day.” 

“Henry breathed freely on hearing these words. 
Dressing himself in his best suit, he soon joined 
the Quaker, but could see nothing that looked like 
a gift worth more than a hundred pounds. He 
— himself about it all the way, and said to 

imself, ‘‘Perhaps the Quaker has forgotten it.” 

At last they reached Henry’s home. After he 
had been greeted by his friends, the Quaker turned 
to him and said,— 

“Henry, I will give thy present to thy father.” 

“As you please, sir,” replied Henry, now on 
the very tiptoe of expectation. | 

“Well,” said the Geaben. speaking to Henry’s | 
father, ‘‘Thy son is the best boy I ever had.” | 
Then turning to Henry, he added, ‘This is thy 
present, Henry—a GOOD NAME.” 

Henry blushed; perbaps he felt a little disap- 
pointed because his golden visions were so sud- | 
denly spirited away. But his sensible father was | 
delighted, and said to the Quaker, who was smil- | 
ing a little waggishly, 

_“I would rather hear you say that of my son, 
sir, than to see you give him all the money you 
are worth; for a ‘good name is rather to be cho- 
sen than great riches.’ ” 

Henry’s father was right, and the Quaker was a 
wise man. I have no doubt that Henry’s good 
name did him more good than a hundred pounds 
could have done. It proved him to be the owner 
of a good oharacter, which is worth more than all 


the gold, pearls, diamonds and precious stones in 
the world. 








his master 
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A WESTBORO’ BOY. 
A correspondent of the Christian Register gives 


the following case of one of the boys of the State 
Reform School : 


An orphan, who had a sister and three brothers, 
left the institution and lived in a family, working 
industriously and faithfully. When the govern- 
ment called for icsdeat-de s-men, he enlisted, 
served his time out, and on his return re-enlisted 
for the war. He placed his bounties into the 
hands of responsible parties, and when mustered 
out, had, for one in his position, a large sum of 
money. He made search for his brothers and sis- 
ter. The latter he found at work in Boston, and 
he gave her twenty-five dollars to buy better 
clothes. Then he sought his brothers. Their 
ages were nine, seven, five. These he found in 
= Poor-house of the tewnof Monson. As, when 

ismissed from military service, he had returned 
to his old and resumed his former occupa- 
tion, he took the oldest boy to that town, secured 





railroad,” who was passenger on one of the Ver- 
mont railroads at the time of a recent collision, 
when a frieght train collided with a passenger 
train, smashing one of the cars, killing several 
passengers, and upsetting things generally. As 
soon as he could collect his scattered senses, 
the conductor went in search of the venerable 
dame, whom he found sitting, solitary and alone, 
in the car, (all the other passengers having left 
it,) with a very placid expression upon her coun- 
tenance, notwithstanding she had made a com- 
plete summersault over the seat in front, and her 
bandbox and bundle had gone unceremoniously 
down the passage way. 

‘‘Are you hurt ?” inquired the conductor. 

‘Hurt? why?” said the old lady. 

‘“‘We have just been run into by a freight 
train, two or three passengers have been killed, 
and several others severely injured.” 

“La, me; I didn’t know but that was the way 
you always stopped !” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





“I AM PAPAS.” 


“Come, Lilly, be my little girl, 
And love me every day, 
And I will give you pretty birds, 
And toys with which to play.” 
She glanced up with her sweet gray eyes, 
And looked into my face 
A look of innocent surprise, 
Then said with modest grace, 
“T am papa's, and even in play 
I cannot give myself away.” 


“But think,” I urged, “how many things 
I'll give you if you will; 

A garden full of rarest flowers, 
Where you may pick your fill.” 

A smile played on her dimpled face, 
But yet she answered low, 

“Though dearly I do love sweet flowers, 
I'm sure I cannot go; 

I am papa’s, and even in pla: 

1 cannot give myself away.” 


“A little pony you shall have, 
With saddle of the brightest red; 
And every day with grass and oats 
He shall by your own hand be fed.” 
Her bright eyes sparkled: “I should like 
To ride that pony very much; 
To teed him all myself, and find 
He was obedient to my touch; 
But I'm papa’s, and even in play 
I cannot give myself away.” 


“Dear child,” I cried, and clasped her tight, 
“I’m glad you love your father so; 
But there is ONE whom ‘twould be right 
To love even dearer still, you know. 
He gives you all your daily food— 
Your many pleasures, too, He gives; 
He gave gat loving father good; 
‘Tis due to God that he still lives. 
Dear child, O, may you ever say, 
‘I am God's child,’ and Him obey.” 
Children's Songs from the Hillside. 


THE GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


«‘Grandma, can’t you tell us a story?” said Al- 
fred. ‘‘Eddie Norris says that his grandmother 
tells him and the other children such lots of 
stories, and some such awful ones, too, about 
ghosts, and witches, and such things. Those are 
the kind of stories that I like to hear.” 

“O! yes, grandma, do tell us a story,” added 
Alfred’s brother; and, seeing by the old lady’s 
indulgent smile that she was about to comply with 
their wishes, they both seated themselves close to 
her, looking up in her face. 

«*Well,” commenced their grandmother, “I can 
tell you a story which may frighten you to as good 
purpose as any of your ghosts or witches, and, 
perhaps, may be more useful. Once upon a time, 
and not very long ago, either, there lived a man 
named Mr. Ulric who had a fine farm, a neat and 
pretty dwelling-house, very comfortably furnished, 
and, what was best of all, an amiable wife*and four 
interesting children. They were not what is usu- 
ally called rich, but my had everything that was 
really necessary to make them comfortable and 
happy, and they wished for nothing more. 

**Now, for a number of years, there had been in 
that neighborhood a huge and ferocious wolf, who 
had destroyed a great deal of property and killed 
| several persons, but was so cunning as to avoid 
| being caught or killed himself. One day, as Mr. 
| Ulric sat in his house, who should come walking 
in but this wolf! I suppose you think that the first 
thing he did was to fly soe! ly at the man, or some 
of his family; but such was not the case. 
wolf walked in quietl ed his tail, rubbed his 
head against Mr. U eet, and, in a pleasant 
voice, (for he could talk when he chose,) thus 
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e: 

‘* ‘My dear sir, I know that I have a very ill name 
, among people in general, but those who are reall 

| acquainted with my character will give a very dif- 
| ferent account of me. Like most other beasts— 
{and human beings likewise—the way in which I 
|treat others depends entirely upon the way in| 
‘which they treat me, and I am quite as earnest a 
|friend as an enemy. I have taken a icular | 
‘liking to you, Mr. ic, and I should like to set- | 





tle down into your family to a quiet, domestic life. ft! 


If you will take me into your house and treat me 


as a friend, you will find me quite as‘ useful, 
attached, and faithful a creature as my cousin, the 
dog, can be.’ 

“Mr. Ulric listened willingly to all this, patted 
the wolf’s head, and informed him that he should 
live in his house as long as he chose. When Mrs. 
Ulric discovered this new member of her family, 
she was much alarmed, and begged that he might 
be turned out of doors at once; but her husband 
insisted that there was no danger in a wolf, if it 
was properly managed, and he was one of those 
who knew exactly how to manage such an animal. 

“The wolf, when he first came, promised to live 
upon the scraps which were left from the table; 
but it was soon discovered that he was devouring 
his master’s sheep every night. Yet, when this 
was told Mr. Ulric, he absolutely refused to be- 
lieve it, and said the people were only prejudiced 
against his poor pet. So the wolf grew bolder and 
bolder in his operations, and being one of the 
most voracious animals that ever was seen, it was 
not a great while before he had devoured all the 
sheep, hogs, calves, and poultry, about the farm, 
besides wantonly trampling down the fields of 
grain when he was raging about. In short, this 
destructive animal, in the space of one year, prov- 
ed the ruin of his keeper; and Mr. Ulric’s family 
were obliged to remove from their comfortable 
home into a poor little hut, which was furnished in 
a scanty and wretched manner. But what will 
seem most astonishing is, that Mr. Ulric actually 
insisted upon taking with him to their new dwell- 
ing-place the beast who was the cause of their 
poverty and distress ! 

‘‘And now the wolf, to satisfy his own appetite, 
took the greatest part of the food which the fami- 
ly were able to procure, and often snatched from 
the lips of the poor children the scanty portion 
which they were about to eat. The only person 
who saw, without any pity, the miserable condition 
of this family, seemed to be Ulric himself, for he 
became furious when any one urged him to part 
with his favorite wolf, without whose company, he 
said, he would not wish to live. At length, one 
evening, the wolf, in a fierce and authoritative tone, 
thus exclaimed to Mr. Ulric: 

‘**You must turn this woman and her children 
out of doors, for you cannot support both them 


“and me!” 


‘‘Something in these words seemed to madden the 
brain of the unhappy man to whom they were 
spoken, and with all the behavior of a lunatic, he 
proceeded to drive his family out of doors, though 
it was in the middle of winter, and they were very 
scantily clothed. The poor woman and children 
were badly frost-bitten, and indeed, almost frozen 
to death by the time they had reached a neighbor's 
house, where they were allowed to take shelter. 
And now the wolf, left alone with Ulric, demand- 
ed that he should give him some food. 

‘““*T have none—none even for myself,’ was the 





reply. 

‘*Glaring at him with flaming eyes, the wolf howl- 
ed forth: ‘Whether you are fed or not, I must be!” 
and then he remorselessly sprang upon the wretch- 
ed man, who had sacrificed everything for his sake. 
For some time, dreadful cries and yells were heard 
proceeding from the lonely hut, and when, at 
length, some of the neighbors had courage to en- 
ter, they found Ulric lying dead upon the floor, 
with the wolf’s grip upon his throat.” 

Here the grandmother concluded her story, dur- 
ing which Alfred and his brother huddled as close 
up to her as possible, sometimes looking nervous- 
ly over their shoulders, as if to see whether some 
monster were not stealing in to make them his 

rey. 
. **That was awful,” said Alfred; ‘‘but, of course, 
it was not true.” 

‘Indeed it is, though,” answered his grandmoth- 
er. , ‘‘It has happened a great many times, and is 
now happening every day. The name of the wolf, 
which men allow to ruin their fortunes and take 
away their feeling for their own families, and 
which pays them at last by destroying their wretch- 
ed lives, is Intemperance, or the love of drinking. 
Who that knows all this, and. has his proper 
senses, would not wish to keep that wolf from his 
door ?”—Christian Intelligencer. 








Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer! 
JOY TO THE WORLD. 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Travellers are always liable to sudden attacks of Dysentery 
and Cholera Morbus, and these occurring when absent from 
home, are very unpleasant. Perry Davis's VEGETABLE PAIN 
KILLER may always be relied upon in all cases. As soon as 
you feel the symp , take one teaspoonful in a gill of new milk 
and molasses, and a gill of hot water, stir well together, and 
drink hot. Repeat the dose every hour until relieved. If the 
pains be severe, bathe the bowels and back with the medicine 


lear. 

In cases of Asthma and Phthisic, take a teaspoonful in a gill of 
hot water sweetened well with molasses; also, bathe the throat 
and stomach faithfully with the medicine, clear. 

Dr. Swett says it takes out the soreness in cases of bone-set- 
ting faster than any thing he ever applied. 

ishermen so often exposed to hurts by having their skins 
pierced with hooks and fins of fish, can be much relieved by bath- 
ing with a little of the Pain Killer as soon as the accident occurs; 
in this way the anguish is soon abated; bathe as often as once in 
five minutes, say three or four times, and you will seldom have 
any trouble. A 

The bites and scratches of dogs and cats are soon cured by 
bathing with the Pain Killer clear. Great success has been real- 
ized by applying this medicine as soon as the accident occurs. 


There is no medicine at the present day that I prize so highly 
as Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. I have used it in my 
family for pmo in every instance it has proved a sovereign 
remedy. tested its qualities to-day, on a severe burn, and 
found it all that it could-be desired. 

A. D. MILNE, Editor of Messenger, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


We hear but.one past from all who use Perry Davis’ Vegeta- 

ble Pain Kille?, and that is, that its wonderfal power in relieving 

bo aot severe pain has never been equalled.—Burlington Sen- 
inel. 


We have but little confidence in the trampet tongued state- 
ments of the orn of advertised medicines generally, but 





we are fo! to concur in the opinion, a expressed by | ei) 
all who have used Davis’ Pain Killer, that it is a very val- 
uable and one that it would be well fi 


er to have at hand, in case of bruises, scalds, burns, diarrhea, 
dysentery, cholera, fever and ague, and the host of diseases, ex- 
ternal and internal, which it is adapted to cure or alleviate. No 
article of medicine ever attained such unbounded popularity and 


extensive diffusion. Invented only twenty years since, its cura- 
i rienced z 


tive powers have been expe by many, many thousands in 
every of the United States and Canada. It has penetrat- 
ed to every yon, even the most remote known world, 
bearing with it its healing influences, more potent than those of 
the spices of “Araby the blest.” 
drugsiste, that they sell more of this article for pppertetion 
an ll others, and that the demand is constantly increasing.. 
—Salem Observer. 36—7w 


for every household- | ; 


We are informed by our princi- B 


TO CHILDREN. 

When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 

Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 
They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 


Price of single Boxes—cents, 


















No. l cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation............ 25 
2. orm Fever OFM COlC....ceceeeeeeeeeeees 

“ 3." Colic, Teething, Crying of Intants........-...++.- » 
“ 4 “ Diarrheea, of Children or Adults... 25 
“ 5 “ Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic. 5 
“6 “ Cholera Morbus, Nausea.......... 

“7 “ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchiti 

“8 “ Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains. 

“9 “ Headaches, Sick Headact Vertigo...... edd 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach... 

“13 “ “Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough...... 

“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crasty Eruptions.. 

“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness.. 

“16 “ Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever. 

“17 “ Bales, External or Internal.............. 25 
“18 “ QOpthalmy, Weak or inflamed Eyes............ 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic........... oe 
oa 7” Whooping Cough, shortening it.... 

“2l “* Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing 

“a 'S ar Discharges, Noise in the Head.. 

“23 “ Secrofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils.. 


“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness.......50 
' Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations............... 50 
Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertiy 
Urinary Diseases, (iravel........ 
“28 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharg 

vous Debility 





“2D ~ Bawe Mews, OF Camber. .cccccccsccccccccceccced 
“30 “ Urinary Incontinence..................00005 
“33 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea............ 

“34 “ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat.............. 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur, 


FAMILY AND TRAVELLING CasEs. 
35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete...........+065 $10,00 


28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions........... 8,00 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions........... 6,00 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions............ 500 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions.............. 3.00 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions......... 1,25 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on receipt of price, by 


HuMpuReys’ Spec. Hom. Merp. Co., 


82—lyis 562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





NEW MUSIC FOR FLUTE, VIOLIN AND ACCORDEON. 
Winner’s Excelsior Collection. 


FOR THE FLUTE,.....csccccscccsecccvccecece 75 cts. 
FOR THE VIOLIN ......cccccccecccccccccccess 75 cts. 
FOR THE ACCORDEON..........eeeeeeeeeees 75 cts. 


Each book contains nearly one hundred and fifty Popular Mel- 
odies. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. = 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
36—tf 277 Washington Street. 





KENNEDY’S 
HAIR GROWER, 


A RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DISEASES 
OF THE SCALP, 





This preparation will not change the color of a single hair. 1t 
will cleanse the scalp and promote the growth of healthy hair. 


It is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots ever known, 
One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for a year. 


Price One Dollar. 
MANUFACTURED BY DoNALp KENNEDY, 


Roxbury, Mass. 


Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., M. 8. BURR & CO., and 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 40—ly 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA. 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapid!y increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 


the Ambrosia will suit youtoaT. Elegantly putup. Delicate 
ly Pertumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses, Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 
2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE 18 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street...... New York. 
34—ly 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


is a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
plaints. Itis safe. Itis pleasant. Itis sore. Circulars having 
testimonials from clergymen, doctors, editors, and well-known 
citizens, who have used the Compound for years, will be sent to 
any one desiring a better knowledge of its merits before giving it 
a trial. 20. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 20—eopé6m 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of the choice root, so combined with 
other substances of still greater alterative power as to afford an 
effectual antidote for diseases Sarsapariila is reputed to cure. 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who suffer from Stru- 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their eure 
must prove, as this has, of immense service to this large class of 
our afflicted fellow-citizens. How pletely 8 p it 
will do it has been peeres by experiment on many of the worst 
cases to be found tn the following complaints : — : 

Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, Skin Diseases, Pim- 

les, Pustules, Blotches, Eruptions. St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or 
Erveipeias, Tetter, or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, &c. 
Female Diseases are caused by Scrotula in the blood, and are 
often soon cured by this ExTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. 

Do not discard this invaluable medicine, because you have 
been imposed upon by thing pretending to be Sarsaparilla 
while it was not. When you have used AYyER’s — then, and no 

then, will you know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute 
particutars of the diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer's Amer- 
ican Aimanac, which the agent below named will furnish gratis 
to all who call for it. 

Ayer’s CATHARTIC PILLS, for the cure of costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, preentery Foul Stomach, Headache, 

les, Rheumatism, Heartburn a sing from disordered stomach, 
ain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Ap- 

tite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, and 
or a Dinner Pill. 

” ‘They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can take them 
jeasantly, and they ure the ‘best Aperient in the worjd for all 








the pu es of a family physic. 
paral b: J. O AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 








Prepared Dr. 
by all Druggiets and dealers in Medicines. 
31—2meow 
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COMPANION. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 7, 1865. 


Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 








MAJ. GEN. THOMAS. 


Some of the ablest of the union leaders in the 
late war were natives of Southern States. The 
most prominent among these is Maj. Gen. George 
H. Thomas, who did such good service at various 
times, and always on important fields. He was 
born on the 16th of July, 1816, and has just en- 
tered on his fiftieth year. He belonged toa good 
Virginia family, a family of high social position, 
and wealthy. It was not until he was twenty that 
he entered West Point Academy, where he was 
graduated in 1840. He saw much service in 
Mexico, in Florida, in California, in Texas and 
elsewhere. He was present at the battles of Mon- 
terey and Buena Vista, where the fighting was 
severe and bloody. 

When the civil war began he was fast pro- 
moted, and placed in important commands in the 
West. He defeated Gen. Zollicoffer, at the bat- 
tle of Mill Springs, and was variously employed, 
and ever usefully, in the year 1862. He had a 
high post in Gen. Rosecran’s army, and was one 
of the most conspicuous of the Union leaders in 
the terrible battle of Murfreesboro’; where his 
exertions contributed very materially to the en- 
emy’s failure. 

In the great contest that took place between 

xens. Rosecrans and Bragg, in September, 1863, 
our soldiers would have been completely beaten, 
had it not been for the stubborn valor of Gen. 
Thomas. He converted defeat into victory, un- 
der circumstances that seemed well-nigh desper- 
ate; and from that time he was everywhere rec- 
ognized as a first-class military leader. He was 








soon afterward appointed to the command of the 
whole army, which post he held until Gen. Grant | 
took charge of the forces at Chattanooga. He | 
had prominent parts in those great movements | 
and actions by which Gen. Grant finally defeated | 
Bragg, and forced him to fly—a flight that proved | 
fatal to the rebel cause, as it opened the South | 
entirely to invasion. 

After the fall of Atlanta, Gen. Hood thought to 
draw Gen. Sherman out of Georgia by invading 
Tennessee ; but the federal commander placed all 
the men he could spare under Gen. Thomas, and 
left him to attend to Hood. And he did attend 
to him. Hood advanced to Nashyille, after hav- 
ing been roughly handled at Franklin, and pre- 
tended to besiege that valuable place. Gen. 
Thomas allowed him to deceive himself until all 
his preparations had been made. On the 15th of 
December, 1864, he attacked Hood’s left, and 
routed it, with great slaughter. Following up 
this victory, he attacked all Hood’s army on the 
16th, and, after a tremendous conflict, which 
lasted all day, completely defeated it, destroying 
or taking eight thousand of its men, and captur- 
ing forty-nine guns. The vanquished invaders 
were pursued with great energy for four days, 
and there was much stiff fighting, the rebels be- 
ing invariably beaten. Hood was driven across 
the Tennessee River, having lost 17,000 men and 
68 guns, and much material of war, in six days. 
That was all that he made by marching to Nash-| 
ville when Gen. Thomas was charged with the| 
defence of the place. Gen. Thomas’s operations 
on this occasion are pronounced by the best mili- 
tary judges to be equal to any thing that was! 
done during the war,—and the common sense of 
non-professional readers enables them to see that 
such was the fact. His plans were skilfully | 
formed, and his blows were crushingly delivered. 

As Gen. Thomas’s great victories were won at 
the same time that Gen. Sherman was taking Sa- 
vannah, these two great soldiers virtually closed | 
the contest in the South and the South-west the 
same week; fhough Gen. Canby did a fine piece 
of work at Mobile some months later; but Mo- 
bile must have surrendered had it not been pro-| 








man ever was calmer on parade than he was amid 
all the noise and strife of that awful field, with 
defeat, apparently, about to overwhelm the fed- 
eral army,—and perhaps the federal cause. It 
was that coolness that enabled him to redeem the 
day. 

Unlike most of our eminent commanders, Gen. 
Thomas is a very handsome man, and of imposing 
presence. His height is six feet two, and his 
proportions are admirable. He is said to resem- 
ble Washington in appearance, as certainly he 
resembles him in character, in talents, in patriot- 
ism, and in personal disinterestedness. 








VARIETY. 





THE EMPTY SLEEVE. 


By the moon's pale light to a gazing throng, 
Let me tell one tale, let me sing one song; 
’Tis a tale devoid of an aim or plan, 

‘Tis a simple song of a one-arm man. 

Till this very hour I could ne‘er believe 

What a tell-tale thing is an empty sleeve— 
What a weird, queer thing is an empty sleeve. 


It tells in a silent tone to all, 

Of a country’s need and country’s call, 

Of a kiss and a tear for a child and wife, 

And a hurried march for a nation’s life; 

Till this very hour who could e’er believe 
What a tell-tale thing is an empty sleeve— 
What a weird, queer thing is an enipty sleeve. 


It tells of a battle-field of gore— 

Of the sabre’s clash—of the cannon’s roar— 
Of the deadly charge—of the bugle’s note— 
Of a gurgling sound in a foeman's throat— 
Of the whizzing grape—of the fiery shell— 
Of a scene which mimics the scenes of hell— 
Till this very hour would you e’er believe 
What a tell-tale thing is an empty sleeve— 
What a weird, queer thing is an empty sleeve. 


Though it points to a myriad wounds and scars, 
Yet it tells that a flag with the stripes and stars, 

In God s own chosen time, will take 

Each place of the rag with the rattlesnake; 

And it points to the time when that flag shall wave 
O’er land where there breathes no cowering slave. 
To the top of the skies let us al] then heave 

One proud huzza for the “yy sleeve— 

For the one-arm man with the empty sleeve. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN 
DEATH. 

Maj. Gen. Jackson, of the rebel army, who was 
captured at the battle of Nashville, is the same 
person who was dangerously wounded at the first 
Bull Run fight. He is a famous fancier of blooded 
stock, and is what is called a fast man. Every 
Southern race-course knew him. One of our sol- 
diers found him at Bull Run, when, as both sup- 
posed, he was dying from his wounds. He asked 
the soldier to go and bring him a glass of water, 
and offered to give him his watch for it. The 
water was brought, and he took out the watch. 
The soldier did not wish to take it, (there were no 
veterans in those days,) but the dying General in- 


| sisted that he-should accept it. Before he handed 


it over he spoke of its merits. There was not a 
better watch in all the South; it had never failed 
him; it was as reliable as the sun in the heavens. 
But he wouid have no use for it now; and unless 
he explained its value to the soldier it would not 
be so valuable to him as it might otherwise be. 
So he showed him how to use it for betting at races, 
and then lay down to die. But his race had not 
yet run. He recovered. Had he kept his watch 
he might have had a first-rate chance to bet on the 
race of Gen. Hood, after the battle of Nashville. 
———_ +o 
A DOCTOR’S TROUBLES. 

It has been well said, that when men are sick, 
they want to be cured, cost what it may; but 
when they are on their feet, and at their business 
again, they do not want to pay, especially if the 
bill be a little one. 

A poor doctor was once called from his bed on 
a stormy night with the startling summons: 

“Doctor, I want you to come right straight off 
to Banks’. His child is dead.” , 

*‘Then why do you come?” 

‘‘He’s poisoned. They gin him laud’num for 
paragoricky.” 

‘*How much have they given him ?” 

“Do’no. A great deal. Then he won't get 
over it.” 

The doctor pushed off through the storm, meets 
with divers mishaps by the way, and at length ar- 


rived at the house of his poisoned patient. He 
finds all closed—not a light to be seen. 
He knocked at the door, but no answer. He 


knocked furiously, and at last a nightcap ap- 
peared from a chamber window, and a woman’s 
voice squeaked out, 

“‘Who’s there ?” 

“The doctor, to be sure; you sent for him. 


What the dogs is the matter?” 


*O, it’s no matter, doctor. Ephraim is better. 


ceeded against directly, as a consequence of the) We got a little scared kindo’. Gin him laud’- 


victories of Thomas and Sherman. 
The detailed narratives of Gen. Thomas’s ac- 
tions show him to be, we think, the most send 


|num, and he slept kind o’ sound, but he’s woke 
up now.” 


‘*How much laudanum did he swallow ?” 
“Only two drops. "Taint hurt him none. Won- 


plete scientific soldier who figured on either side derful bad storm to-night.” 


during the late war. But he has also wonderful | 


The doctor turns away, buttoning up his over- 


tenacity, unlimited perseverance, and indomita-| - — his a and = to whistle away 
Ale esusegiiy~enenel cpus, 0s Woollen. gitecieat| mortification and anger, when a voice calls ; 


courage. He reminds one of Marshal Massena, 
because of his coolness in the most terrible mo-| 


ments of battle, and of the calm command of all YOU : 


his fine intellectual powers which he has under | 
the most trying circumstances of the most dread- | 


ful and disturbing of conflicts. He was ascool at) 4 


Chickamauga, with every thing apparently going | 


to wreck around him, as Massena at Essling. No' but if God calls you, you will also go to your 


would willingly remain with your earthly 


‘Doctor, doctor !” 
‘*What do you want?” 
‘You won't charge nothin’ for this visit, will 


>> 





LUTHER AND HIS DYING CHILD. 
He approached the bed, and said to her, “My 
ear little daughter, my beloved Margaret, you 
ts 5 





Heavenly Father.” She replied, ‘‘Yes, dear fa-| 
ther; it is as God pleases.” 


—— 
SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS. 


‘Dear little girl,” he exclaimed, ‘‘O, how I love | Pe wealthy epicure applied to an Arabian doctor 


her !—the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak ” | 


He then took the Bible and read to her the pas- | 
sage, ‘‘Thy dead men shall live, together with my | 


dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye 


that dwell in the dust, for thy dew is as the dew | 


of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead.” 
He then said, ‘‘My daughter, enter thou into 
thy resting-place in peace.” 
She turned her eyes towards him and said, with 
touching simplicity, ‘‘Yes, father.”—Luther's Life 
and Times. o 
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THE DOG-FISH. 


r& prescription that would restore the 
health and give happiness to the mind. Tet, 
sician advised him to exchange shirts with ha 
_ who was perfectly contented with his lot. Where. 
‘upon the patient set out upon a journey in pursuit 
jof such a person. After many months spent with, 
out accomplishing his object, he was told of a cer. 
tain cobbler of whom every one had spoken as 
‘model of contentment and happiness. Pursuing 
the direction given, the traveller was at length re. 
warded with seeing the cobbler enjoying a com. 
fortable nap on a board. Without ceremony he 
| was aroused from his slumber, and the important 
|interrogatory whether he was contented with his 


One of a party who have been on a fishing | lot, was answered in the affirmative. 


cruise along the coast of this State, says in the 
Boston Journal : 


We had fair luck for a while, until the dog-fish, | 


which seem to infest the coast this season and | ‘ 


drive off the other fish, made their appearance, | 
and the sport was reluctantly given up. is | 
enemy of cod, haddock, and the fisherman, is a| 


savage, pugnacious creature, the largest. caught | thine,” 


by the party being about two feet long, rather | 





“Then,” said the seeker of happiness, “I hays 
one small boon to ask at your hands. It is the 
you exchange shirts with me, that by this Means 
I may also become contented and happy.” 

‘Most gladly would I accede to your request,» 
replied the cobbler, ‘‘put”— , 

‘Nay, refuse me not,” interrupted the man of 

wealth; ‘‘for any sum that you name shall be 


“I seek not thy wealth,” said the cobbler, “byt 


slender, back of dark grey, belly generally flat |__pyt»— 


and beautifully white and smooth, mouth where 
the throat is in other fishes, and a sharp, bony spur 
about two inches long on the back, about six 


' inches above the tail, with which it can inflict a} 


severe blow. They are ugly customers, unfit for | 


**But what ?” 
‘*‘But—the truth is—J have no shirt.” 





Mrs. PartTINGToN says she can’t understand 


eating, but their livers are good for oil, and some | these market reports. She can understand how 


fishermen make business of taking them for that | 
purpose. As soon as they came around, during 
the whole cruise, the other fish began to disappear, 
and the sport of fishing had to be given up. 


—_—+or—__—_— 
“NOTTING TO SHUTE BUT HOSS-SHOES.” 


The following is a reminiscence of the first 
assault upon Vicksburg: 


Early in the engagement, when the rebels had 
just fairly opened upon the Second Division, and 
Battery B, Second Illinois Light Artillery, had be- 
gun to answer shell for shell, Gen. D. Stuart, who 
is very short-sighted, rode up to the forge of ‘‘B,” 
which was standing some distance in the rear of our 
thundering guns, and called out,— 

‘‘Why don’t you get this piece into position, and 
answer the rebels? . They'll shell us out directly.* 

The Dutch smith, standing near,replied,— 

‘‘Well, Sheneral, me has nothing to shute mit 
te blacksmit-shop but hoss-shoes !” 

The infantry support roared, and the ‘‘Shen- 
eral’s” duties called him to another part of the 
field very suddenly. F 


44> 
or 


Many persons think that Smith, Jones and 
Brown are common names, while according to 
grammar they are proper ones. 


Wuicn, on the face of the earth, is the best 


place for a sleeping infant? Answer.—The 
Rocky Mountains. 











SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
The Animal Club. 


This game is very amusing. We suppose a little 
party assembled, who form the animal club. Two of 
the party are selected, as president and vice-president, 
and sit at each side of the fire-place, or at opposite ends 
of the table. All the rest of the party choose some an- 
imal, bird or insect to represent. One is a fowl, anoth- 
eran ox,and soon. The president then ‘tells an anec- 
dote, or reads a few verses of poetry, slowly. At the 
occurrence of 7 word, the first letter of which is the 
same as that of the name of an animal represented, the 
cry peculiar to the animal must be imitated by the 
person who represents it. Thus, suppose John choos- 
es to represent a donkey; should the president read, 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” 
at the mention of ‘‘dogs” John should bray like an ass 
while any other one who might personate a bee should 
hum at the mention of the word “bark ;” the first let- 
ters of those words, being the same. Meanwhile the 
vice-president keeps a watchful look out for any ani- 
mal that does not make his own particular noise when 
he should; and if he detects such an omission in any 
one of the company, he is at liberty to ask him six 
questions as to the habits and nature of the animal he 
represents. If he does not answer these questions sat- 
isfactorily, the president takes the place of the delin- 


quent. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 

Iam a word of nine letters. My 1, 2, 9, 8, denotes 
temperature; my 8, 1, 2,3, isan adverb of time; my 
7, 1, 9, 8, is a demonstrative pronoun; my 1, 9, 8, is.an 
article of dress; my 4, 9, 8, is ananimal (classed as ver- 
min;) my 7, 6, 3, isa number; my 7, 1, 2, 5, 4, isa pos- 
sessive pronoun; and altogether I form a lady’s name. 

2. 

“Sit egrants who dribs kown tretyp estrees, 

Sit regants listl hatt hyte ellt hetm lal; 
Lyof stih nignorm, sa I saw gittins 

Duren eth dashes fo eth en lawl, 
A ibnor mace, nad wignigns thygill 

No eth somcirn pit fo a ae biml, 
Guns vero’dan vero—eht teltil letl late— 

Eh solve ouy dan oup vole mih!” 


3. 

My first sometimes gives a little pain; freverse the 
letters of which it is composed, and it is still the same. 
My second is always to be found where there is a pub- 
lic disturbance; and wherever my second is to be 
found, the chances certainly are that my first is there 
too. And my first is often my whole, and ready to die 
in defence of his country. . 


Conundrums, 


What is there which, supposing its greatest breadth 
to be four inches, length nine inches, and depth three 
inches, contains a solid foot? A shoe. 

Why are washer-women the most unreasonable peo- 
ple? Because they expect soft water when it rains hard. 

My first is always bitter to my second; my third is 
both bitter and sweet. Wo-man (woman.) 

Which sea would a man most like to be inon a wet 
day? Adriatic (a dry attic.) 


Answer to Puzsles in the Last Number. 
1. A kiss. 
2. To Enigma of 96 letters. See that none render 
evil for evil unto any man; but ever follow that which 


| eevee can be lively and pork can be active, and 


feathers drooping—that is if it’s raining—but how 
whiskey can be steady, or hops quiet, or Spirits 
dull, she can’t see; neither how lard can be firm, 
in. warm weather, nor iron unsettled, nor potatoes 
depressed, nor flour rising—unless there had been 
|yeass put in it—and some times it would not rise 
| then. 


Way is it impossible fora persons who lisps to 
believe in the existence of young ladies? He 
“ every Miss for a Myth. 


| Mrnp Tu1s.—It is better to accomplish perfect 
\ly a small amount of work, than to half do ten 
times as much. 








COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT, 





WE GUARANTEE e 
Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA in 
existence, and will pay 


$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga. 
tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & CO. 





Cor’s Dyspepsia CuRE 

CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
Cor’s DysPersia CURE 

CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 
Cox's DysrErsia CuRE 

CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 
Coxr’s Dyspepsia CuRE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Mersers. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, — Havin: 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, an 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns. 

For the last ten years, I have been afflicted with dyspepsia—at 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and | 
have otten gone without my meals, through fear. It was while 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of COE'S DYS- 
PEPSLA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that I went 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal I had eaten in 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any- 
thing 1 please without pain. It is something 1 cannot explain, 
but I am confident that I am cured, as was he who said, “Unc 
thing 1 know, that whereas 1 was blind, now I see.” 

WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the ——— Episcopal church, Madison, 
Jonn. 


I have used COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, and 
can willingly testify to its value as a — = 


ENRY G y, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that | never intend to 
be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dyspepsia 


try it. PHILANDER LEWIS. 
‘Madison, June 30, 1864. 
PRICE...... eeee--$1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling = 
the Throat, —— Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
Joughs, as quick as 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and not & 
= instance of its failure is known. 
© fa: should be without it. It is within the reach of all, 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investment 
and thorough trial do not “back up” the above statement, = 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing its merits, at 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in every 


Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an invest: 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any responsible dru; st 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine certificates 
ot sold by Draggists h 
y Dru; everywhere. 
C. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 

7—lyeow New Haven, Conn. 

ne 


,| household. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are Maxine Monry with the LOWE PRESS 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 pe 





is good, both among yourselves and before all men.— 
Ist Thees.6:15. °° 


cent. earn $2 week besides atte: 
Send fora Cireular to the LOWE Sines €o., 
18—ly Water Street, 
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